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To attempt to formulate goals for the educational system of any 
society is a difficult undertaking. For questions of goals are norma- 
tive questions, answerable only in the context of the conflicting value 
systems that characterize societies. The attempt is further complicated, 
of course, when a futuristic orientation is adopted. For then one is 
compelled to deal not only with the competing value positions of the 
present, but also with the uncertainties of that emerging future. 

Two approaches are suggested. One is to identify dominant themes 
out of education's past, trace the development of these themes up to the 
present, and then proceed to project them systematically into the future. 
The other is to attempt to forecast alternative futures for society, 
identify the points at which education might intervene in bringing 
about the desired future, and then formulate educational goals appro- 
priate to that future. 

Each of these perspectives has its merits. The first, the 
historical perspective, is useful, indeed essential, in that it provides 
a backdrop against which to analyze the contemporary scene and compare 
the implications of alternative, postulated futures. The second, the 


futuristic approach, serves to correct for the lag that usually sets in 
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when simple projections are made from the present to the future. 

In this paper, an attempt is made to combine the two approaches. 
First, we trace, in broad perspective, some of the major themes and 
trends that have fed the mainstream of educational thought up to the 
present. Next, we take stock of the contemporary scene. Then we postu- 
late alternative images of the society that is likely to exist a decade 
or so hence. Finally, we propose goals for the educational system that 


will serve the society of the future. 
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GOALS OF EDUCATION: SOME PERSPECTIVES 


Analysts of education have tended to view the question of goals 
in various ways (Downey, 1960): (1) in terms of the aims which educa- 
tion should serve for the individual and his cultural environment; 

(2) in terms of the relationships between the purposes of education 
and certain basic philosophic positions; or (3) in terms of education's 
interaction with the society that it both serves and shapes. 

Each of these views has provided an alternative context for the 
continuing dialogue on the goals of education; each contributes to our 


overall perspective on the issue. 


1. Atms of Educatton tn Histortcal Perspective 

What has been referred to as the conservative atm in education 
probably originated in primitive societies, though it reappeared in 
ancient Chinese and Hindu cultures. The conservative aim is, essen- 
tially, the preservation of the socio-cultural status quo, the trans- 
mission of a comparatively static social order from generation to genera- 
tion. The educational conservative is still with us; he regards educa- 
tion as the cultivation of patience, of resignation and of docility. 

The Greek city-state of Athens broke with the conservative tradi- 
tion of the Orient and espoused a kind of progressive-conservative aim, 
in which the desire to preserve the social status quo was tempered with 
a counter desire to develop the individual. Indeed, in the Greek view, 
the citizenship aim became paramount -- the well rounded individual who, 


in turn, would contribute to the well being of society. The citizenship 
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aim is also still with us; indeed, the development of well rounded 
citizens is, in the view of many, the primary aim of education. 

The Chrtsttan Salvatton atm arose from the Judaeo-Christian 
influence. In it, the secular, the civic, and the naturalistic were 
replaced by the religious and the supernaturalistic. This other-worldly 
ideal of education reached its zenith in the monastic life of the middle 
ages. It has persisted to the present as a dominant theme in some 
schools of educational thought; it has become anathema to others. 

The revival of commerce from the tenth century onward, the 
urbanization that accompanied it, the Renaissance, and the Reformation 
heralded the decline of the monastic, other-worldly influence and the 
emergence of the humanistic atm in education. This aim brought together 
several themes and ideas: the Greco-Roman ideal of a liberal education; 
the Christian ideal of immortal salvation; and the code of chivalry of 
medieval times. Erasmus expressed this aim as follows. 

The first and principal function is that the tender spirit 
may drink in the seeds of piety, the next that he may love 
and learn thoroughly the liberal studies, the third is that 
he may be informed concerning the duties of life, the fourth 
is that from the earliest childhood he may be habituated in 
courteous manners. (Woodward, 1904, p. 73.) 

The pansophte aim of education owes its origin to Aristotle, but 
it received its major impetus from the rise of modern science. Bacon 
and Comenius were early advocates of the pansophic view: that educa- 
tion should take the whole of human knowledge as its universe. However, 
while it was the rise of modern science which created the hope that an 


accurate protrayal of all knowledge ought to be a feasible education 


aim, it was the subsequent explosion in science that made the aim 
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impossible to attain. 


The hopelessness of the pansophic aim was recognized by John 
Locke, who suggested that the purpose of education is ''not to make the 
young perfect in any one of the sciences, but to open and dispose their 
minds for learning any one of them, should occasion demand it!’ (Locke, 
1889, p. 35). Rousseau reiterated, ''My object is not to furnish his 
mind with knowledge, but to teach him [Emile] the method of acquiring 
it when necessary'! (Archer, 1912, p. 176). 

lt was an easy leap from Locke's and Rousseau's tempering of the 
pansophic view to a kind of mental discipline atm for education. In it, 
process was viewed as content; exercise for the mind was the object; 
and transfer of training was the anticipated outcome. 

The antecedents of the next significant movement in education, 
the rise of the democratization aim, are numerous: the political revo- 
lutions in America and France,which vested the common man with a new 
dignity; the industrial revolution in England, which pointed to the 
feasibility of a standard of living in which education might play a 
significant role; and the rise of nationalism, which linked the strength 
and destiny of nations to the enlightenment of their citizens. 

The mood of the times was caught by Condorcet (1743-1794), who 


expressed the aims of education thus: 


. . to offer to all individuals of the human race the means 
of providing for their needs, of assuring their welfare, of 
knowing and exercising their rights, of understanding and 
fulfilling their obligations; 


. . . to assure each one of the facility of perfecting his 
skill, of rendering himself capable of the social functions 
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to which he has the right to be called, of developing to the 
fullest extent those talents with which nature has endowed 
him; and thereby to establish among all citizens an equality 
recognized by the law; 


; to direct the teaching in such a manner that the perfect- 
ing of the industries shall increase the pleasures of the 
generality of the citizens and the welfare of those who devote 
themselves to them, that a greater number of men shall be 
capable of exercising the functions necessary to society, and 
that the ever-increasing progress of enlightenment shall pro- 
vide an inexhaustible source of help in our needs, of remedies 
for our iils, of means of individual happiness and of general 
prosperity. 


Condorcet summarized the aims in these words: ''to cultivate in 
each generation the physical, intellectual, and moral faculties and 
thereby contribute to the general and gradual improvement of the human 
race'' (Lafontainerie, 1932, pp. 323-324). 

Rousseau, while agreeing with the outcomes suggested by Condorcet, 
doubted that the institutions of his day could achieve such ends and 
proposed instead the human development atm, which was a statement of 
aims in individual rather than social terms. This regard for the 
child's own aims was the beginning of the child-centered movement. 

The influence of Rousseau was profound. Pestalozzi, in the best 
child-centered tradition, declared that: 

the ultimate end of education is not perfection in the 
accomplishments of the school, but fitness for life; not the 
acquirement of habits of blind obedience and of prescribed 


diligence, but a preparation for independent action. 
(Anderson, 1931, p. 166.) 


in America, Emerson became one articulate spokesman of the new 
point of view: 


Education should be as broad as man. Whatever elements are 
in him it should foster and demonstrate. If he be dexterous, 
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his tuition should make it appear; if he be capable of dividing 
men by the trenchant sword of his thought, education should 
unsheathe and sharpen it; if he is one to cement society by 

his all-reconciling affinities, oh! hasten their action! If 

he is jovial, if he is mercurial, if he is great hearted, a 
cunning artificer, a strong commander, a potent ally, 
ingenious, useful, elegant, witty, prophet, diviner -- society 
has need of all these. (Emerson, 1909, pp. 9-10.) 

By the turn of the century, the question of educational aims had 
been clouded by the proliferation of statements that foljiowed Rousseau. 
Spencer, influenced by the contemporary emphases on science, utilitarian- 
ism, and the evolutionary theme, attempted to impose some order in the 
articulation of what might be cailed the survival aim-in education. 
According to Spencer survival or complete living should include: the 
act of self-preservation; ability to earn a living; knowledge about 
child-bearing and child-rearing; social and political competence; and 
an appreciation for literature, art, and the refinements of culture 
(Spencer, 1896, pp. 32-34). 

Dewey, the early spokesman of the pragmatic or uttlity atm, 
argued that aims have significance only for persons, not processes such 
as education, and arise only in response to problematic situations in 
ongoing activities. Hence, he claimed, aims are to be viewed as apti= 
cipated outcomes of transactions, as intrinsic aspects of the process 
of problem solving, and as the motivating force behind the individual's 
approach to problematic situations (Brubacher, 1947, p. 20) 5 

This summary review of the evolution of education aims, though 
brief perhaps to the point of superficiality, suggests a number of 
general observations relevant to our purposes here: First, statements 


of education's aims tend to reflect the mood and the conditions of the 
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times in which they are made. Second, though views of educational aims 
tend to shift from time to time with changing social conditions, each 
view, as it emerges and fades, tends to attract to itself a degree oF 
credibility and a body of support which persist over time. (For 
example, the very early conservative aim has survived to become a con- 
temporary movement in educational tsolattontsm; the pansophic aim has 
survived to become a modern encyclopedie atm; and the survival atm is 
presently being revived as originally conceived -- though survival today 
may be dependent upon the resolution of problems not apparent in Spencer's 
day.) Finally, the evolutionary process has .tended to be cumulative 
rather than selective. Contemporary views of educational aims tend to 


reflect much of the past; only the emphases have changed. 


2. Phtlosophteal Determinants of Educational Aims 

To use, or even to demonstrate the use of, the philosophic method 
as a means of arriving at goals for education is a task far beyond the 
scope of this paper. The intent is simply to point out the relevance 
of philosophy to the issue of educational goals and to sketch in broad 
perspective the alternative educational routes that grow out of the 
various schools of philosophical thought. 

Philosophy is many things to many philosophers. In general, 
however, it might be said that philosophy performs three functions: the 
normative -- in establishing goals, norms, standards and first srincintes 
the synthetic -- in developing a coherent, logical synopsis or system 
for a whole field; and the analytical -- in subjecting the various terms 


and propositions of existing systems to stringent examination. 
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For example, one of the most important starting points of any 
school of philosophy is its basic view of man: his nature and the Dili 
pose of his existence. This basic view (perhaps along with others) 
serves as a foundation upon which a comprehensive system of thought is 
logically developed and synthesized. Or alternatively it may serve as 
the basis for the development of an analytical system for examining the 
internal consistency of developed systems of thought. 

First let us consider a few of these starting points -- views of 
the nature and purpose of man and the implications of these for man's 
development and functioning. 

in tdealism, all of the universe is a manifestation of a supreme 
spirit, intelligence, or will (depending upon the specifics of the 
idealistic position) and the phenomenal world of things and experiences 
is a derivation of this universal essence. In this view, man's basic 
purpose is to participate in the goals and administration of this 
universal spirit. 

According to the elasstcal realists, every thing and every type 
of life in the universe moves by an inner urge, ever seeking to fulfil 
itself. Man, therefore, is expected to strive for the realization of 
his predetermined potentialities or functions. 

The Christian theist holds that man was created in the image of 
God; his purpose in life is to develop that likeness and work toward an 
ultimate union with his Creator. 

Rationaltsts claim that man's distinctiveness is in his capacity 


to be rational; hence he should be guided by rational principles and 
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cultivate intellectual values and skills. 

According to the scientific realist, man is mortal, striving and 
humble. He sows in hope and reaps in anxiety. Accordingly, he must 
adjust his life to the rules of nature and base his hopes upon empiri- 
cally derived laws. 

The pragmattst (or instrumentalist) believes that man and his 
universe are constantly in evolution and that man is engaged, therefore, 
in a continuing struggle for survival. There are no absolutes, finali- 
ties, or fixed patterns. Man's purpose is to adjust to this fluid 
condition, to base Fe ee upon experience, science, and the 
interests or consent of the community. 

The extstentialtst, unlike ali other philosophers, views the 
notion of a predetermined essence or pattern of life as man's supreme 
error in judgment about his place in the order of things. Essense does 
not precede existence; instead, essence grows out of existence. 
Accordingly, no expectations should be held except for the individual 
man to shape his own being and destiny through experience and the exer- 
cise of judgment and will. 

Now one must ask: Given such divergent starting points or basic 
beliefs, how do these schools of thought differ in their views of educa- 
tional aims and in their approaches to the educational process? 

The idealist, concerned as he is with the fulfilment of the 
"universal ideal,'' views education as an instrument for the improvement 
of all human endeavors. His educational aims include: (1) vocational 


preparedness, (2) physical health, (3) aesthetic appreciation, (4) love 
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and homemaking, (5) citizenship and a sense of social justice, (6) know- 
ledge or awareness of eternal things, (7) speculative powers, and 

(8) spiritual emotions and allegiances. In all of this, the ultimate 
goal is an appropriate view of the ideal and the will to attain it; the 
model teacher is the one who attempts to perfect the total human per- 
sonality; the model curriculum is one that gives specific direction to 
the purpose; and the model school is the one in which the passing whims 
and interests of students give way to the more fundamental, universal 
purpose of achieving the predetermined ideal in the various areas of 
education. 

The realtst, committed as he is to the notion of predetermined 
potentialities in man, argues for an educational system in which these 
potentialities are identified at an early age and, thereafter, developed 
systematically by the educational system. The realist also tends to 
make important distinctions between so-called practical and rational 
activities, each of which constitutes a significant aspect of life. 
Specifically, he advocates: (i) the development of appropriate civic, 
social and practical skills by ail students; (2) the development of 
appropriate vocational skills by those students incapable of developing 
more scholarly skilis; and (3) the development of contemplative, 
intellectual skills in persons so endowed. 

The rationalist, believing that man's capacity to be rational is 
his distinctive feature, argues for a life which finds its purpose in 
the development and exercise of rational processes, and for an educa- 


tional system which shapes and sharpens this basic human capacity. 
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Hence, such educational trends as exploration with method, ambiguous 
and unspecified goals, differentiation in content, and early specializa- 
tion are seriously questioned. Indeed, the rationalist would set as 
his goals: (1) an emphasis upon liberal education and a corresponding 
relegation of vocational training to a subordinate position; (2) the use 
of classics as a vehicle for liberal education; (3) the use of logic, 
languages, and mathematics as mental discipline; (4) an emphasis upon 
the speculative disciplines and a corresponding de-emphasis upon the 
empirical disciplines; (5) a reassignment of the ''residues of society'' 
(extra-curricular and non-intellectual school activities) to agencies 
other than the school; and (6) a reaffirmation of the principle of 
equality of opportunity -- but not equalization of educational fare. 
In short, the rationalist sees man's rational life as the end of life 
itself; he argues that the truth will indeed make one whole and free. 
The pragmattst believes that personal development is best con- 
ceived as a process of guided, experiential evolution, the result of 
which is a self-disciplined and self-actualized individual who realizes 
his selfness and his freedom in the context of the democratic social 
arrangement in which he lives. The pragmatist rejects the notions of 
predetermined values, of absolute truths, and of education as trans~ 
mission; instead, he believes the aim of education should be to provide 
appropriate experiences, appropriate environments, and appropriate 
guidance to enabie the learner to deal with his own problematic situ- 
ations and to discover knowledge for himself. 


As indicated, the existentialist refuses to accept any predetermined 
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purpose for man. He expects man to ''be'' before he ''becomes.!' The 
existentialist agrees with the pragmatist that experience is the basis 
for scientific knowledge and human values and truths. But, to him, 
truth and knowledge is that which can be verified in practice and in 
consequences; so man must be free to select, from available empirically- 
based knowledge and vaiues, whatever suits his purposes. Furthermore, 
there is another domain of knowledge with which the empirical sciences 
do not deal: the realm of the inner man. 
it follows that the existentialist specifies the goals of educa- 
tion in terms of: (1) maximum freedom of student choice with respect 
to materials and modes; (2) the widest assortment of curricula for 
student use; and (3) maximum opportunity for teacher autonomy -- the 
only constraint being the desires of the student. Ralph Harper defines 
the good existentialist teacher as one who: 
. . aims to produce, not replicas, but men and women who 

stand apart from him even more distinctly than when he ries 

met them. The good teacher does not want imitators, but 

rather, men and women who through their education have 

experienced the shock of discovering the infinite depths of 

the world and truth without giving up any of the partial 

truths they have encountered along the way. ... A 

teacher knows that he has succeeded only when he has evi- 

dence that his pupils can hold something to be true that 


he himself is convinced is true, without having come to 
this truth by imitating the teacher. (Harper, 1955, p. 237.) 


- 


3. Socto-economic Determinants of Educattonal Aims 

Many of the social and economic antecedents of changes in educa- 
tion's aims have already been noted, at least implicitly. One could 
proceed to catalogue and discuss others: the technological revolution; 


industrialization and urbanization; shifts in the demographic composition 
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of society; geographic and social mobility; advances in the modes of 
communication and transportation; the rise of the middle class; the sub- 
sequent quest for power by the underprivileged; and so on. But these 
are oft-repeated stories; evidences of their validity are all around us. 

One development, however, both economic and social in nature, may 
deserve some special attention, for educators do not yet appear to have 
come to terms with it ina realistic way. It is this: the gradual 
decline of work as a way of iife and as an ethic and the implications of 
this trend for man's style of life, in general, and for his education, 
in particular. 

in a subsistence economy, virtually the whole of man's efforts 
are invested in the maintenance of life; education, in whatever form, 
has the sole purpose of developing the skills required for survival. 
in a surplus economy, in which production exceeds consumption, it is 
possible to sustain some sectors of the population in pursuits not 
directly associated with the provision of the necessities of life; 
education, in this circumstance, becomes formalized and the opportunity 
for education is typically extended to more and more people, in larger 
and larger amounts -- as the economy becomes more and more a surplus 
economy . 

Technological advances and increased efficiency in production 
have, over the past few decades, enabied North America to develop some- 
thing of a super-surplus economy. in education, the result has been 
increases in opportunity, initially, up through the high school but, 


more recently, to the post-secondary level. The other result has been 
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to increase the spare time of those who, in a less productive economy, 
would continue to work. 

The sociological consequences of this development have been 
profound, In earlier times, jieisure was not something earned through 
increased productivity; it was a privilege of birth. Later, during the 
emergence of the middie class, leisure was not viewed as something to 
be desired; on the contrary, hard work was considered to be the way to 
success and so became the dominant value or ethic of the middle class. 
More recently still, as the middie class has achieved a degree of 
affluence, leisure has become more and more available; it is accepted, 
however, with uneasiness -- partiy for ethical reasons and partly because 
very few individuals have any skill in coping with it. 

Of course, this phenomenon has been recognized by educators. And 
attempts have been made to prepare people to deal with leisure. But 
typically, these attempts have taken forms which would suggest that the 
motive is simply to prepare individuals to use up their excess time, to 
fill an uncomfortable gap, to salve the conscience of individuals who 
have learned to view idleness as evil. 

Nevertheless, the aim of preparing people for a leisure-oriented 
rather than a work-oriented society has cecently received some attention 
in educational thinking. The current tendency to encourage dabbling in 
the arts and the like (whether there is talent or not) may not persist; 
but preparation for leisure will undoubtedly increase in importance as 


an aim of education. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


At the outset, two general observations might be made regarding 
the current scene in educational thought. 

The first, as Bellack (1969) points out, is that educational 
analysts and reformers tend to adopt an ahistorical perspective or, as 
Goodlad (1966) laments, to approach ''the persistent recurring problems 
. . « in the naive belief that no one jooked at them before.'' It is for 
this reason that we have prefaced our discussions of the present and the 
future with a brief historical perspective. 

The second, as Downey (1965) has claimed, is that the various 
so-called reform movements are tending to proceed somewhat disjointedly, 
indeed, sometimes in apparent conflict with each other. In short, 
current educational belief continues to lack unity, coherence, internal 
consistency. It is for this reason that we have prefaced our discussion 
further with a brief philosophical perspective. 

The major, competing trends, observable on the contemporary scene, 
and reflecting divergence in views regarding educational aims, are as 
follows: 

1. Attempts to derive from the nature of knowledge itself 

appropriate specifications of the aims, substance, 
methods and outcomes of education. 

2. Attempts to find in the various modes of scholarly 

inquiry appropriate aims, substances and methods. 

3. Attempts to find in the various types and levels of 


cognitive processes appropriate guides to 
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educational objectives. 

4, Attempts to pay attention to the affective dimensions 
of learning, in the belief that this domain is not only 
of prime importance, in its own right, but also that it 
is prerequisite to satisfactory progress in the cognitive 


domain. 


1. The New Knowledge Aim 

Cremin (1965) has contended that one of the most important 
recent events in education was the claim by Bruner (1960) that ''any 
subject can be taught effectively in some intellectually honest form to 
any child at any stage of development.'' This claim has effectively 
called into question the concept of ''readiness'' and has stimulated no 
end of curriculum projects, the aim of which has been to introduce the 
substance of the various academic disciplines at earlier and earlier 
stages in the education process. 

This development, however, has led to a rephrasing of some old 
questions: (1) It may be that anything can be taught, but what, in 
fact, should be taught? When? Why? And in what form? (2) \s there 
such a thing as untty and wholeness In education? Or should the sum 
of the emerging fragments be considered adequate? (3) Will the down- 
ward push of substance inevitably lead to hardness in education? And, 
hence, to elttrsm? 

Schwab (Ford and Pugno, 1964), in his treatise on the substantive 
and syntactical structure of knowledge and the disciplines, has given 


‘considerable impetus and form to the development of the knowledge aim. 
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in his view, the appropriate substances of learning are the dominant 
themes, the conceptual systems of the various fields of study, and the 
appropriate methods are the distinctive modes of inquiry characteristic 
of these disciplines. Given such substances and methods, aims are 


self-evident. 


2. The New Method Atm 

Schwab is, in a sense, an advocate of both the knowledge aim and 
the method aim. His emphasis upon ''syntactical structure,'' the rules 
of inquiry of the various fields of study, is really an emphasis upon 
method -- albeit a very specific view of method. 

Parker (1966) proposes what he calls a ''process as content'' view 
of education, in which the chief aim is the development of expertise in 
the skills and strategies of all forms of inquiry. 

Kliebard (1968) tends to support both the knowledge aim and the 
method aim when he argues that to select educational goals from the 
social milieu is dangerous, because of the fluid nature of society; 


instead, he proposes, aims should be found in the field of study, itself. 


3. The New Cognitive Arm 

Bloom's Taxonomy of Educattonal Objectives (1956) has probably 
been the greatest single influence in the reshaping of educational aims 
over the past decade -- particularly at the operational or classroom 
level. In Bloom's schema, stages or levels in the cognitive processes 
are carefully specified. These are: (1) knowledge of facts, conven- 


tions and generalizations; (2) comprehension, or the ability to translate, 
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interpret and extrapolate; (3) application; (4) analysis of elements, 
relationships, and organizational principles; (5) synthesis; and 
(6) evaluation or the application of judgment in terms of both sera 
and internal evidence. 

Some teachers and curriculum workers have found it possible to use 
this taxonomy as a framework for the development of materials and tech- 
niques; in this way it has had a profound influence upon the setting of 


educational objectives. 


4. The New Affective Aim 

Less than a decade after the publication of the taxonomy in the 
cognitive domain, Bloom with Krathwoh| (1964) released a second taxonomy, 
this time, Handbook 11: The Affective Domain. Bloom's conceptual 
separation of the learning processes into a cagnitive domain and an 
affective domain is based upon the assumption that the modes of learning 
appropriate to the experimental and empirical sciences are quite differ- 
ent from the modes appropriate to the arts and humanities. And although 
the two modes might be called into play interchangeably in any learning 
situation, it is important to plan learning experiences in such a way 
that the objectives in both domains are systematically attained. 

Initially, the long-awaited Handbook in the affective domain had 
little real impact either upon the reshaping of objectives or on class-~ 
room practice -- largely, it might be assumed, because educators were 
unsure how to deal with the affective, even with the aid of the new 


taxonomy . 


More recently, however, educational theorists have begun to 
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speculate about the possible primacy of the affective in all life pro- 
cesses. Accordingly, a tendency is just now emerging, to give emphasis 
to the objectives in the affective domain and, further, to SEE 
that, if appropriate attention is given to the affective, then cognitive 


skills are likely to develop naturally and with greater ease. 


In swnmary, then, it might be noted that, currently, there appears 
to be an inclination to return to the knowledge aim and the rattonal atm 
in education. There appears also, however, to be something of a counter- 
inclination to reinstate the human development aim. 

Goodiad (1968) points to a number of recent developments which 
have implications for the role of education: (1) a gradual decrease in 
the school's potency as an educative force and a corresponding increase 
in the potency of other institutions; (2) the gradual obsolescence of 
current educational practice in the context of today's culture; (3) a 
gradual increase in the importance of technology in education; and 
(4) a gradual transition from human-based instruction to machine-based 
instruction. He sums up the moral of these trends as follows: 

| think anyone of the ringing statements of goals for 
American education of the past forty or fifty years could 
serve as significant goals to guide us in the future. Two 
opportunities lie before us. The first is the humanization 
of content; the second is the humanization of the entire 
instructional environment. 

The experiences that a child meets in school dont pro= 

vide anything like an antidote for what that child is exposed 
to in the rest of his waking hours. By comparison with the 

intensity of these many other stimuli the impact of schooling 
is low. We appear to be loathe to counteract the formidable 


array of violence, cruelty, dishonesty, and inhumanity to 
man transmitted to the child through a variety of media. So 
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this provides a challenge to relate content to human needs and 
concerns. 


In addition to content, we need to redesign every phase 
of the human relationship in learning in order to make the 
total impact more intensely human. (Goodlad, 1968, pp. 14-15.) 
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IMAGES OF THE FUTURE 


Attempts to catch glimpses of the future take many forms, ranging 
all the way from tea-cup reading to scientific projections. Somewhere 
in the middle of this continuum are the kinds of fanciful, tongue-in- 
cheek prophesies of R. McNair Wilson in Pygmalton, Aidous Huxley in 
Brave New World and H. G. Wells in Anttetpattons; these and other science- 
fiction-like forecasts, of the early part of the century, were sometimes 
comic, sometimes chilling. Toward the scientific end of the continuum 
are the modern-day forecasters such as Olaf Heimer of Rand Corporation, 
Herman Kahn of the Hudson Institute and members of the Commission on the 
Year 2000 created by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The modern scientific methods (some would claim pseudo-scientific 
methods) of studies of the future include: (1) short-term projections 
of so-called ''hard'' data such as economic trends; (2) longer-term fore- 
casting of general trends, largely through intuitive, heuristic methods; 
and (3) the application of macro-historical perspectives with all their 
limitations. 

Of course, futurists do not claim that absolute futures can or 
should be predicted. Instead, the futurist's aim is to sketch alterna- 
tive, possible futures, to point out the opportunities for choice, and 
to calculate the probabilities of various choices being realized. In 
short, the goal of futurism is to inform the process of social planning, 
not to replace it. 

in light of all of these considerations, it is clear that a 


-detailed treatment of the future is far beyond the limits of this paper. 
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Instead, we intend only to suggest a series of trends which seem likely 
to continue into the future and to present these largely without docu- 
mentation and without considering the ways in which they could or might 


be altered through changes in social policy. 


Trend #1. Continued Industrtal Growth and Development. 


This trend will be manifest in increased productivity per spacial 
unit in agriculture and forestry; a corresponding reduction in 
the space allowed for these industries and an increase in the 
space allowed for recreation industries; and an increase in all 
forms of urban industrialization. 


Trend #2. Continued Accumulation of Knowledge and Pertodte Break- 
throughs in Setence and Technology. 


This projection is really a further projection of the technolo- 
gical ''surprises'! that have characterized the past few decades: 
lasers, technologies of communication, new materials, labor 
saving devices, and so on. 


Trend #3. Continued Economic Growth and Per Capita Productivity. 


Manifestations of this trend will include: continued growth in 
G. N. P.; increasing affluence; and increasing differentials 
in personal wealth. 


Trend #4. Increasing Population and Urbanization. 


Through control of disease, the average life-span will be extended; 
actual population will increase, though at a declining rate; 

by 1980 about 80 percent of the people will live tn cities and 

the actual number of urban residents will be about the equivalent 
of today's total population; and urbanization in some areas will 
result in megaiopolies. 


Trend #5. Continued Automation and Cybernatton in Industry. 
This will result in a reduction in work and a corresponding 


increase in leisure; de-emphasis on the primary and secondary 
fields of employment (concerned with production) and a new 
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emphasis on the tertiary fields (concerned with service); and a 
gradual erosion of the work ethic in favor of a leisure-oriented 


life. 

Trend #6. Continued Erosion of the Physical and Soetal Environment. 
This will manifest itself in air pollution, water pollution, 
and destruction of ecological balances; a bee-hive-like habitat 
in the city; and increasing mental disorders and social conflicts. 

Trend #7. Snifte tn Political Power. 
The current challenges to institutionalized authority and the 
emergent quests for power (black power, red power, people power) 
will escalate and become global in the shrinking world of the 
future; as a result, the bases of power will shift toward the 
common man and the underprivileged. 

Trend #8. Shifts tn Culture and Values. 
The mounting cultural revolution (manifest in the transformation 
of the church, restlessness in youth, alienation in large seg- 
ments of society, intercultural confrontations, anti-establish- 
mentarianism and so on) will gain momentum and eventuate in the 
institutionalization of change; large-scale value splits; the 
demise of the ''!melting pot'' concept of culture and the rise of 
the ''mosaic''; and behavior norms which are this-worldly, secular, 
humanistic, pragmatic, hedonistic and existentialist. 

Again it must be emphasized that, although these predictions are 
the kind that most futurists would regard as safe, they are, neverthe- 
less, nothing more than educated guesses. At least two kinds of inter= 
vention must be contemplated: (1) a major social catastrophe such as 
war, famine, revolution or the like; and (2) major changes in social 
policy to intervene in the course of ongoing events. 


Education is, potentially, the most potent of the non-violent 


forms of intervention in the course of human affairs. Accordingly, our 
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statement of educational aims, to follow, takes note of these glimpses 
into the probable future of society; and it reflects not only the need 


of education to adapt to the future, but also its responsibility to 


intervene in the shaping of the future. 
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GOALS OF EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 


Two assumptions guide us in our attempt to move logically from 
the foregoing considerations of the past, present, and future to a 
statement of proposed goals for education in the future: (1) since 
the future is likely to be shaped, to a considerable extent, by the 
past and the present, much of what is current in educational thought 
ought to be relevant to the future; but (2) since the future is also 
likely to differ, in important ways, from the past and the present, 
new thinking is required to keep education in tune with the impending 
future. 

So we ask: Which of the various themes, current in educational 
thought, could and should be projected into a view of education's aims 
for the future? Which of the anticipated future events or conditions 
are of significance to education and how should these be incorporated 
into our view of education's aims? 

1. In general, our prediction is for a future in which the 
individual is in danger of losing himself ina bee-hive-like habitat 
which is the city, of losing his identity in a complex of institutions 
which is society, and of losing his emotional stability in a stressful, 
leisure-oriented, value mosaic which is his cultural environment; our 
prediction is also for a future in which the very fabric of society 
may be threatened by power struggles between socio-economic sub-groups, 
by value conflicts between generations and socio-cultural groups, and 
_ by the lack of purpose and direction which accompany the demise of the 


value system; and finally, our prediction is for a future in which the 
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physical environment in which man exists may be threatened by continued 
economic growth, with its attendant pollution of the air and water and 
destruction of ecological balances. 

Hence it is proposed that an over-arching goal of education in 
the future ought to be: to educate for the survival of the tndividual, 
for the survival of a tolerable phystcal and cultural envtronment, and 
for the survival of some form of soctal order. 

2. A further prediction is for a continuing accumulation of 
knowledge, periodic break-throughs in the physical sciences and related 
technologies, and new advances in the behavioral and social sciences. 
Not only may we anticipate all kinds of new knowledge, but we may also, 
hopefully, anticipate new knowledge about how man may be able to extend 
his capacity to cope with knowledge. 

Accordingly, it seems appropriate to reaffirm the intellectual 
goal of education: to educate for the fullest use and extension of 
man's intellectual powers -- at first through established approaches to 
the substance and modes of thought of extsting domains of knowledge, 
and, ultimately, through higher and higher modes of scholarly inquiry, 
as yet unspecified. 

3, Another prediction is for a work-world in which employment 
will increase in the service industries and decrease in the production 
industries, and in which the amount of work required of the individual 
will decrease and his leisure will increase correspondingly. 

it follows that the time is not far off when iz will be inappro- 


priate to view education as preparation for work. Indeed, it may be 
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appropriate now to declare in favor of a counter aim: to educate fora 
letsure-ortented soctety -- tn whtch what work there ts wtll take the 
form of service to mankind and in whtch tnereased letsure may become the 
opportunity to live the full itfe. 

4h. Still another prediction is for a future in which value systems 
and regulatory systems will be subjected to continuing scrutiny and 
periodic revision. The shocks to daily life and to established mechanisms 
for public policy and decision-making are likely to be threatening to 
the point of trauma. These circumstances, along with the closeness of 
the anticipated urban environment, could lead to a demoralization of the 
individual and to increases in emotional disorders. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that renewed attention be paid to 
the self-development aim of education: to educate for the development 
of self-actualized, autonomous individuals -- competent in both the 
cognitive and the affective approaches to social phenomena and dtsposed 
to be both accommodating and assimilating of the soetal environment. 

5. Finally, it is anticipated that the physical environment wil] 
continue to deteriorate through pollution and intrusions upon nature's 
ecological balance. This deterioration may be checked, in part, through 
government regulation. But the problem will only be resolved through 
the education of citizens. 

it is proposed, therefore, that education adopt another kind of 
survival aim: to educate for the development of a soctal consetence, a 
desire on the part of the individual to do all that he can to preserve 


and improve the environment tn whieh man ltves. 
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A FINAL WORD 


Years ago, George Counts posed a question: ''Dare the schools 
create a new social order?'' Since then, the question has become the 
basis of a continuing argument as to whether educational institutions 
ought to lead society or take their leads from it, shape society or 
be shaped by it, engage in social reconstruction or preservation of 
the social-cultural status quo. 

The argument now appears to be rather pointless. Schools do not 
create new social orders -- directly. But they obviously do influence 
individuals who, in turn, have a say in the choices that societies 
make as they shape their futures. 

It could be claimed, with some justification, that education has 
played a role in bringing about many of the current circumstances and 
events which, in turn, have caused much of our uncertainty about the 
future. 

It seems only proper that education should now assume a share 
of the responsibility for preparing citizens to make the choices needed 


to create the future in which they would wish to live. 
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